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ABSTRACT 



An update of the National Survey of Library Services to the Aging was 
undertaken to; 1) identify, describe, and compare the extent and variety of 
current serv' es with those in 1971; 2) measure variables in organizational 
support and suggest how they might influence service; and 3) make recommenda- 
tions for future development. 

There was limited progress over the past decade and little evidence 
that public library services for older adults had kept pace with the 
increase in the number of 65+ persons in the nation. 

About two-thirds of the public libraries gave a low priority to pro- 
gram development for olJer adults, when compared to other age groups. 

Funds for services comprised no more than two percent of the budgets 
of these public libraries. 

Staffing constituted less than three percent of the available work- 
force. 

On the average, less than saven percent of the nation's elders were 
reached by public library service, as defined by this study. 

The majority of public libraries had older adult volunteers and 
employees, although the proportion of the latter v;as decreasing. 

The inajority worked with other community agencies in the aging net- 
work. 

Services for older adults were not generally considered distinct pro- 
gram entities and there was no administrative structure for their 
overall coordination. 
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INTRODUCTION 



One of the most significant demographic facts affecting American society 
is the aging of its population. One in nine citizens has reached the age 
of 65 [1]. Whereas, in 1900 people 65 and over accounted for 4.1 percent 
of the total U.S. inhabitants, now they comprise 11.4 percent. Forecasts 
show that the 26.5 million elders counted in 1981 will grow in number to 
56 million by 2030, when they will represent between 14 and 22 percent of 
the national population [2]. Each day 5,000 persons become 65 and 3,400 
persons aged 65-plus die, for a net addition of about 1,600— almost 600,000 
per year [3]. In the last decade alone the number of older adults in our 
country has increased by approximately 30 percent [4]. 

Library literature contends that although public libraries have developed 
services for elders over a 40 year period, it is within the last decade that 
those services have been propelled to a place where they are receiving the 
attention they deserve [5,6,7]. At the close of the first White House 
Conference on Library and Information Services (WHCLIS) in 1979, programs 
for older adults were named a priority [8]. Conferees from all over the 
country brought resolutions calling upon libraries to target new services 
addressing older people's concerns. The 1981 White House Conference on Aging 
(WHCOA) concluded with recommendations that supported specific funding for 
library services for older adults [9]. More recently Public Law 98-480, 
encouraging each state to provide access to library programs for elders, 
demonstrates the increasing interest of the U.S. Congress in service to this 
target population. Since the political activity of older adults is second 
only to that of adults aged 34 to 55, response to their needs is not solely 
an altruistic course of action. Future fiscal implications hang heavy in 
the air for the public library as well. 
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While we know that new programs have developed at specific locations 
for older adults and the professionals who serve them through a network of 
social service agencies and organizations, to date there is no evidence to 
support or deny whether advances have been made in the range, volume, and 
sophistication of public library services. We only speculate that the majority 
of public libraries have shared in the heightened emphasis on aging that 
permeates the society at large. 

PRIOR RESEARCH 

In preparation for the 1971 White House Conference on Aging an extensive 
investigation— supported by the Higher Education Act, Title Ill—was conducted 
by Booz, Allen & Hamilton, under the joinx auspices of the U.S. Office of 
Education and the Cleveland Public Library. The purpose of the National 
Survey of Library Services to the Aging was "to determine the scope and extent 
of programs rendered to persoiis over 65 by public libraries" [10, p. 2]. 
The period selected for study was the decade from 1961-1971. Although data 
were gathered on library education for service to the aging and on services 
emanating from state libraries and state Institutions, the emphasis was on 
the public library. 

For the research, public libraries in the 50 states offering elder ser- 
vices were identified by state libraries, regional Library Services and Con- 
struction Act (LSCA) Program Officers, public library leaders in older adult 
service, and a review ot the literature. Questionnaires were sent to the 
390 organizations nominated. From the 244 responses received, the Study 
documented that: 

1) Library services to the aging had not developed at a pace consis- 
tent with the increase in the number of 65+ persons in the nation 
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and comnensurate with the increase in national intere^st in the 
needs and problems of the aging. 

2) About 2/3 of the public libraries gave the aging a low priority 
for program development, compared to other groups in the population. 

3) Funds for services to the aging constituted less than one percent 
of the budgets cf public libraries. 

4) Staffing of services for the aging was minimal. 

5) lack of recognition of services to the aging in local public 
library plans, programs and organizational structures inhibited 
the development of adequate services. [10, p. 36] 

But that research was completed over a decade ago; later investigations 
have confined their study to one state or rerjion [5,11]. Since the National 
Survey provided a blueprint for the development of services for over a decade, 
an update is repeatedly called for by experts in the field [5,6,7]. A summary 
cf current practices compared to earlier benchmark data can provide a useful 
context for: Determining the extent of progress made, identifying strengths 
an•^ weaknesses in the present range of services, and suggesting taction for 
the future. 

HETH0D0L06Y 

One of the major assumptions of the National Survey was that the public 
libraries identified accounted for all of the services for older adults offered 
in 1971. Several regional investigations since then have cast doubt on that 
•assumption, however, most notably one completed in Illinois in 1981 [11]. 
While the preponderance of the respondents in the National Survo y could report 
some services to older adults, only 37 percent of those in Illinois, wher** 
all public libraries were surveyed, could do so, despite the fact that Illinois 
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is one of the few states that has emphasized services for elders. Another 
plausible assumption is that rather than representing the entire universe, 
the public libraries nominated in 1971 attrfacted attention because they offered 
exemplary service. ! 

For the purpose of this study the major definitions by which data were 
collected for the National Survey were retained. Older adults were described 
chronologically as those 65 years of age and over (65+). As in its prede- 
cessor, this Investigation denoted service for older adults as any library 
offering: (1) which was developed specifically for the aging, or ?) in 
which 50 percent of the participants were 65+. This eliminated se^^vices 
provided routinely to clientele, such as general circulation and reference. 
The period of study for the Update was 1972-1986, a time span four years 
longer than the earlier effort. 

The major purpose for conducting the current research was to initiate 
revitalized discussion, debate and action concerning public library services 
for the nation's elders. 

The specific objectives for which funding was sought from the U.S. Depart- 
ment of Education were: 

1. To update and amplify the National Survey by identifying and describ- 
ing current library services and comparing their extent and variety with 
services in 1971. 

2. To measure variables in organizational support and suggest how 
they might be Influencing service provision. 

3. To make recommendations for future development. 

4. To sponsor a Symposium where the research results would be described 
and presentations would be made by experts from both the aging network and 
from library practice as a preliminary to the formulation of a plan of action 
for the next decade. 
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5. To disseminate widely among librarians, library educators, older 
adults and their service providers information about the Update. 

Data Collection 

The Update was conducted in two phases. In Phase I the 390 libraries 
in the 1971 study population were surveyed once again. State libraries 
received list? of the local agencies within their jurisdictions that were 
solicited in 1971 with a request to broaden the sample to include libraries 
currently offering elder services thet were not nominated in 1971. Administra- 
tive Librarians in the, U.S. Department of Education's Division of Library 
Programs, who now perform the duties of LSCA Officers, identified programs 
throughout the United States; LSCA records were examined to assist in the 
task. Once again these efforts were supplemented by input from leaders in 
services for the aging across the United States end a review of the literature 
[4-7,11-27]. 

In Phase II a random sample of public libraries was drawn from communi- 
ties with populations of 25,000 or more. Although the 1971 survey had called 
for such a follow-up to determine whether the status of services for older 
adults as depicted from study results on the nominated libraries were repre- 
sentative of public libraries in general, no such follow-up had been conducted. 
The American Library Directory was the source from which 540 public libraries 
were randomly chosen. In that process, nominated sites were eliminated from 
being selected a second time. 

The instrument employed in the Update was a modified version of the 
National Survey . For the earlier research an open-ended questionnaire--fre- 
quently utilized in exploratory research--was formulated. In the current 
effort closed, structured tlternatives less likely to suffer from subjective 
interpretation in data analysis were created from the 1971 results. In other 
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, Instances service options were added to reflect opportunities made explicit 
since 1971. The questionnaire was organized to gather information in four 
broad library sponsored service categories, the first three of which were 
part of the National Survey ; the fourth was adJed in the Update . Those cate- 
gories were; 

1. Extension Services. Activities that increase access to materials 
for elders who cannot conveniently use library facilities because of impaired 
mobility and other barriers— in other words, delivery systems, such as books- 
by-mail, bookmobiles, personal home or bedside delivery, subbranches or deposit 
collections in service centers, nursing homes, and apartments for the aging. 

2. Special Resources. Materials and adjunct equipment for those older 
adults who experience disabilities that interfere with the use of standard 
media, e.g., large print books, talking books, reading aids. 

3. Group Programs. Activities held either within the library or in 
places where the aging congregate— nutrition «:ites, service centers, drop-in 
centers, and homes for the aging. 

4. Special Services. Activities targeted for older adults that amplify 
traditional services, e.g., information and referral (I&R), oral history, 
and lifelong learning. 

Other sections of the instrument were designed to gather information 
on organizational support for library services for older adults. A copy 
of the finalized questionnaire can be founrf in the Appendix. After a pretest 
and modifications, it was mailed to each of the public libraries identified. 
Six weeks later, a second letter, instrument, and mailing essentials were 
sent to those who had not responded. 

In Phase I in addition to the 390 libraries surveyed in the earlier 
study, 128, an added 33 percent, were located. Replies were received from 
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331, o»' 64 percent of the total 518. Of thesa, 318, or 61 percent, contained 
usable data. In Phase II replies were received from 325, or 60 percent of 
the total 540. Of these 275, or 51 percent, contained usable data. 

To determine whether a nonresponse bias was present, 20 percent of the 
libraries that did not return the questionnaire were called. In Phase I 
they were contacted in proportion to their number in the nonrespondent group, 
i.e., 33 from the oriojnal sample and 4 from those added in 1986. In Phase 
II, 38 were calle{|r Information was sought about why the library had decided 
not to take part ii\the study and whether it offered servic«s for older adults. 
Lack of time was main reason for nonresponse with lack of interest a 
close second. 

The libraries polled were asked selected questions from the sirvey 
instrument. Results were compared to those ot the respondents. In Doth 
phases a t;-test at the 95 percent confidence level was conducted; no 
significant difference between the two groups was discovered. Therefore, 
nonresponse was assumed not to have biased the findings. 

Data Analysis 

Using the SAS statistical package, data were analyzed in two major ways. 
First, comparisons were made between data from the 1971 National Survey and 
Phase I, nominated libraries in the Update 1986 to determine whether library 
services had changed at a pace consistent with the increase in older adults 
in the national population. Whenever possible a.ialysis followed th? 1971 
methods. While the action plan for the study had proposed a series of 
comparisons between the National Survey aw* the Update based on inferential 
statistics, in most cases insufficient data were reported in the original 
effort to make that possible. As an alternative, where feasible, in Phase ! 
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the Update sample was divided into two groups— those included in the 1971 
study and those added in the current effort— and comparisons made between 
them on the assumption that the libraries with the longer commitment should 
have a more favorable inclination toward serving older adults. 

Next, comparisons were made between data from Phase I and Phase II of 
the Update 1986 to determine whether the nominated sites had service patterns 
similar to those offered by the random sample. This would allow some judgment 
about the representativeness of the nominated libraries. 

The fact that statistical records were not routinely maintained on elder 
services by many public libraries led to some calculations on an ad hoc basis 
in 1986, f-s it had in 1971. Where evidence of discrepancies or misinterpreta- 
tion of questions was obvious, follow-up calls we«^e made to reconcile the 
information supplied. Still some service estimates were not exact. Although 
from the 1971 report it was impossible to judge whether the variety and focus 
of programnatic content discovered in 1986 was or was not characteristic 
of earlier services, some general comparisons could be made. In addition, 
data were reviewed t? determine whether reconwriendations for improving services 
for older adults, put forth by the 1971 research, had been implemented. 

FINDINGS: SERVICE PROVISION 

Survey respondents represented the District of Columbia and all 50 
states— except for Alaska where 15,000 older adults account for 3.1 percent 
of the population, the lowest proportion in the country. Twelve states 
reported services in the Update that had not in the National Survey ; they 
included Delaware, Hawaii, Iowa, Maine, Mississippi, Montana, New Hampshire, 
New Mexico, Oklahoma, South Dakota, Virginia, and West Virginia. 
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Deaographic Distribution 

Evidence was analyzed to draw some conclusions about changes in the 
distribution of both older adults in the population and library services 
foi them For this purpose data from the 1971 Study and Phase I of the Update 
were compared. First, to determine whether there v,f»s a relationship between 
the provision of exemplar service and the number of older adults in the 
population, data from the National Surve y and the Update were aggregated 
within seven regions— New England, Middle Atlantic, Midwest, South, Southwest, 
Mountain, and West—and Pearson correlation coefficients, computed across 
regions, were calculated with the following results: 

National Survey Update, Phase I 

(n = 244) (n = 293) 

r = .771, £ .04 £ = .778, £ .03 

The null hypothesis of no association was rejected at the .05 confidence 
level in both cases; there was a reasonably strong positive relationship 
between the two variables. In general, the more older adults in residence 
in the region, the more libraries prssent that provided them with services. 

Next, regional change in the proportion of elders and libraries with 
services was tabulated. As Table I shows, the highest percentage of libraries 
reporting older adults service were nominated in the Midwest and South in 
both instances. 

[INSERT TABLE I HERE] 
The Soutn experienced one of the top increases in the provision of service 
as well, paralleling, but not equally, the greatest growth in elder population 
found in any of the country's regions. However, while older adults were 
adding more than 25 percent to their number in New England, the Mountain 
states, and the West, there was no comcomitant expansion in first rate library 
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services. In fact, only the Southwest experienced a greater gain in service 

provision than in elders. 

Anally, to supply information about changes in the percentage of older 

adults in the three major residential settings and the public libraries 

offering service in those environments. Phase I data were divided into 

intervals pre:cribed by the Library General Information Survey (LIBGIS); 

collapsed into rural, suburban, and urban categories; and compared with 
National Survey findings. Table II shows the results. 

[INSERT TABLE II HERE] 
In 1971, of the 190 respondents offering services that also provided 

information on population size, 57 percent were located in predominantly 
urban areas where according to the 1970 Census about 33 percent of the aging 
population lived; 26 percent in suburban environs with about 28 percent of 
the aging; and 17 percent in rural areas with about 39 percent of the aging. 
In 1986, service provision in the suburbs approximated the percent of elder 
residents, as indicated by the 1980 Census. However, the majority of libraries 
providing service were still found in the urban setting, even though these 
locales had experienced a three percent decline in the 65+ population. The 
least service was discovered once again in rural areas where the most older 
adults reside. 

Extent of Service 

Since the National Survey had defined the broad categories of library 
services traditionally associated with older adults. Phases I and II of the 
Update attempted to inventory the extent and variety of current services 
more precisely. Specific offerings were enumerated in the questionnaire 
under the categories Extension, Special Resources, Group Programs, and Special 
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Services. Respondents were asked to check those made available; provide 
their inclusive service dates; and if terminated, the reason for that action- 

For the National Survey and the Update , respondents were also asked 
to supply the number of older adults regularly served by the four major cate- 
gories, but the data were defined differently. In the earlier study the 
figures were tallied then divided by the Lotal number of older adults living 
in the combined service areas to denote the market penetration, i.e., the 
percent of the potential older adult audience served by public libraries. 
There are at least two problems with such an approach. First, based on library 
service history, it is safe to assume that the same older adults used more 
than one service. Second, since regular use was not operationally defined, 
data were probably collected for different time periods. As a result, for 
the Update , regular use referred to the number served annually and the propor- 
tion of elders served was calculated for the major categories of service 
from which overall market penetration was estimated. No attempt was made 
to reflect on the total number of older adults reached by all services. 

Services Offered . Data, collected on services, were analyzed for growth 
in number and in type. A gain of 65 nominated libraries reporting programs, 
or 29 percent, was found. In the National Survey 228 of the 244 libraries, 
or 93 percent, had indicated services in one or more of the categories 
outlined. In Phase I of the Update a similar proportion, but a higher volume, 
293 of the 318 respondents, or 92 percent, declared elder services. In Phase 
II of the Update 240 of the 275 respondents, or 89 percent, reported offering 
older adult services. 

The variety and frequency of the services is recorded for Phases I 
and II of the Update in Table III; no such data were available for 1971. 

[INSERT TABLE HI HERE] 
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For both the nominated libraries and the random sample, the provision 
of large print books topped the list, with 91 percent and 84 percent respec- 
tively indicating that these special materials were available for elder users. 
Deliverjr to institutions and the homebound, the provision of talking books 
and magnifying devices were also among the most highly cited in both cases. 
Films were the basis for most of the group programming both within and outside 
the library among nominated libraries, but in the random sample films received 
less attention. Oral history, an exercise leading to the integration of 
life experience, perceived by gerontologists as an important task of the 
later years, was available for elder participarion in 16 percent of all Phase 
J libraries ana close to the same amount at 14 percent in the Phase II 
libraries. Aging awareness and services for older adult service providers 
were at the lowest end of the scale. At the same time, most lifelong learning 
activities and information and referral w'": observed less than 10 percent 
of the time in both cases; only literacy programs came anywhere near 20 per- 
cent. When asked to add services not accounted for by the questionnaire, 
•75 libraries, or 24 percent of the Phase I respondents, supplied information, 
as did 10, or 4 percent, of the Phase II respondents. Except where enumerated 
in parentheses the services listed below were volunteered by only one site. 
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Extension 

1) Radio Reading 

2) Hospital Deposit Collections (5) 

3) Newsletters for Homebound 
Elderly 

4) Storytelling (3) 

Special Resources 

1) Closed Circuit Magnifying 
TV Monitors 

2) Closed Captioned Films and 
Video Cassettes (4) 

3) Multimedia, Multi sensory Kits 
(6) 

4) Books on Tape and Cassette (7) 

5) Large Print Newspapers and 
Periodicals (10) 

6) Braille Typewriters (3) 

7) Braille Books (7) 

8) Visual Tek Print Enlarger (8) 

9) Telephone Amplifiers 

10) Large Print Bibliograhpies 

11) Large Print Bookmarks 

12) Distribution of Aging Network 
Publications (5) 

13) Hearing Loops 

14) Foreign Language Materials 



Group Programs 
Within the Library 

1) Library Tours (3) 

2) Writers' Workshops 

3) Arts and Crafts 

4) Puppetry (2) 

Outside the Library 

1) Recreational Trips 

2) Historic Walks 

3) Information Booths at Senior 
Fairs, Exhibitions (4) 

4) Library Service Talks 



Special Services 

1) Library Skills Classes 

2) Waiver of Fines 

3) Income Tax /Assistance (8) 

4) Day Care 

5) Space for Com^Tiunity 
Programming 



For comparative purposes, programs were aggregated by the major cate- 
gories—Extension, Special Resources, Group Programs, and Special Services. 
Table IV illustrates the development since the National Survey . 

[INSERT TABLE IV HERE] 

All four of the categories measured in the National Survey showed 
increases in volume when compared to the Update Phase T. Group Programs 
held outside the library had the highest percent of growth, but Extension 
and Special Resources were still supplied by the highest proportion of 
libraries— the former by more than 80 percent and the latter by 92 percent. 
Special Services, recognized within the last decade as important to the 
developmental and informational needs of elders, although offered by the 
lowest proportion, were reported by the majority of libraries. 
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When data from Phase I were compared to Phase II, all services were 
supplied from fewer sites in the random sample than in the nominated libraries, 
as Table V shows. 

[INSERT TABLE V HERE] 
Still Special Resources, emanating from 79 percent of the random sample, 
once again topped the list of services with Extension, offered by 59 percent, 
in second place. Further, in the random sample. Special Services were absent 
in the majority of cases, although they were offered at more sites than Group 
Programs. In fact. Group Programs outside the library were found in 38 percent 
less of the libraries offering service in Phase II than in Phase I. 

When the broad categories were combined, for the National Survey the 
average number of services calculated per library was 2.46. In Phase I for 
the nominated libraries in the Update that figure rose to 3.39. However, 
in Phase II, the mean number of services computed per library for the random 
sample was 2.36, closer to the average for the libraries nominated in 1971 
than those nominated in 1985. 

Services Initiated and Terminated . To discern trends in the growth 
of services since the National Survey was completed, data from both Phases 
I and II were analyzed by period of initiation and termination. Table VI 
Indicates the results. 

[INSERT TABLE VI HERE] 
Based on d^tu from 349, or 65 percent of the total libraries reporting 
older adult services, their development had its bonanza in the 1970s, when 
over 2,440 nev programs were established. The termination of programs, minimal 
In the seventies, •'ncreased over 50 percent in the eighties. Among the reasons 
given for ending services, lack of funding and lack of staff were named most 
frequently. Close be'iind them, however, were failing interest on the part 
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of older adults and, as a corollary, insufficient use. 

Older Adul ts Served . Not all libraries that offered services supplied 
information on their use. For the Update 242, or 45 percent, did so; another 
51 indicated that they did not keep statistics on older adult users as a 
distinct group; comparable figures were not reported in the National Survey . 
Data available from Phase I, however, indicated a good deal of growth since 
the 1971 National Survey , as Table VII demonstrates. 

[INSERT TABLE VII HERE] 

Although Extension still served the largest number of older adults, 
it was not by such a wide margin. Circulation of Special Resources accounted 
for the greatest percentage of growth. While 15 percent more libraries in 
Phase I offered group programs outside of the library for older adults than 
they did in 1971, their volume of use is greater than 3.5 times that of pro- 
grams offered on premises. 

When data from the nominated libraries were compared to the random sample 
Extension still reached the highest number of elders with Special Resources 
close behind. Contrary to Phase I the figures supplied in Phase II showed 
less older adults served via Group Programs outside the library than those 
offered from within. This was not surprising since far fewer programs offered 
outside the library were reported in Phase II. However, data for Special 
Services indicated extremely slim use in view of the number of the Phase 
II libraries reporting offerings in this area. 

When the number of older adults utilizing each of the five types o1 
services offered by libraries is tabulated as a percentage of the total older 
adult population in the libraries' collective service areas, however, it is 
apparent that growth in use is, to a large extent, a reflection of the growth 
in the number of elders in the population. The market penetration in Phase I 
reached is on the average no greater than the four percent reported by the 1971 
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survey. While Extension Services and Special Services attract five percent of 
the potential older adults, Programs Outside the Library and Special Services 
capture four percent. Programs Within the Library reach a mere two percent. 

From the data supplied in Phase II, the random sample showed a higher 
market penetration in all cases; still on the average, less than seven percent 
of the elder population were reached by services, as Table VII also depicts. 

Service Proaotlon . Although the National Survey indicated that few 
libraries had attempted to make potential users aware of available services 
through radio, television and newspapers, no specific data were collected 
on the dissemination of programmatic information. For both phases of the 
Ufidate respondents were asked to check the vehicles utilized for promotion. 
The results are also shown in Table VIII. 

[INSERT TABLE VIII HERE] 
Of the 293 libraries supplying one or more services to older adults in Phase 
I, only 139, or 47 percent, made any effort along these lines. When present, 
brochures, flyers, and newsletters distributed from the library, reported by 
1?8, or 44 percent of those providing services, were the most frequent means 
of communication with intended audiences. Newspaper articles were reported by 
109, or 37 percent; radio spots by 84, or 29 percent; and television announce- 
ments by 42, or 14 percent. Ninety-six respondents, or 32 percent, distribute 
program information through agencies in the local aging network, that is, 
through those social service organizations with a mandate to provide services 
for older adults. One library cited direct mail campaigns for these purposes. 

The percentages of libraries in Phase II offering services that promoted 
them through the five media closely approximated those in Phase I. However, 
here newspapers— the least expensive method of informing the public of offer- 
ings—were mos- frequently used. 
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FINDINGS: ORGANIZATIONAL SUPPORT 

One of the major conclusions of the National Survey was that the develop- 
ment of library services for older adults must be accorded greater priority 
by the public library. A number of ways of defining priority level, which 
included measuring funding, staffing, administrative patterns for service, 
and perceived barriers— introduced in the earlier study— were repeated in 
the Update . The most direct asked respondents, in Section VI of the question- 
naire, to indicate the relative rank assigned to service development for 
four age groups— children, young adults, adults, and older adults. 

Priority for Service 

Among public libraries in the National Survey , the aging most frequently 
received the lowest priority. Adults were ranked hignest by 58 percent cf 
all libraries. Children were assigned the second or first priority by 81 
percent. Young adults were placed third or higher by 70 percent. Older 
adults were accorded the lowest priority by 62 percent with only three percent 
ranking them first. 

The National Survey reported insufficient information to construct statis- 
tical tests determining differences between the earlier and current research. 
A new age group. Preschool children, enjoying more recent public library 
attention than older adults, was added to the priority list to get some measure 
of whether the low status of elder services was based primarily on their 
comparatively short longevity. The assumption was also made that within 
the data collected for the Update Phase I there might be a difference in 
the priorities of libraries with newly established services for older adults 
and those that were more longstanding. 
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To test the hypothesis that there were significant differences in Priori- 
ties based upon longevity, a two-tailed _t-test for independent samples was 
performed at the .05 level for each of the five priorities demonstrated by 
the five age groups: Preschool, up to age 5; Children, ages 6 to 12; Young 
Adults, ages 13 to 20; Adults, ages 21 to 64; and Older Adults, ages 65+. 
The analysis produced the I'esults showr in Table IX. 

[INSERT TABLE IX HERE] 

The null hypotheses were rejected for four of the five age groups; there 
were no sign ^icant differences in priorities except for older adult servicp. 
The mean score for those nominated libraries included in both the National 
Survey and the Update Phase I was 3.99 as compared to 3.56 for those appearing 
in the Update Pnase I only. Data indicate that while longer-lived programs 
placed a somewhat higher priority on older adult services, it was not enough 
to change overall comparative rankings. 

To determine whether there were significant differences between the 
nominated libraries of Phase I and the random sample of Phase II, a second 
two-tailed _t-test for independent samples was conducted at the .05 level 
for the five categories of age. Table X illustrates the findings. 

[INSERT TABLE X HERE] 

This cime tba null hypothesis was rejected in three of five cases. 
However, the differences were in the responses on preschoolers, young adults 
and adults, not in the respjnses on elder services. The mean score for the 
random sample was 3.72 as compared to 3.82 for all Phase I, nominated 
libraries. While the .lominated libraries had a somewhat higher priority 
for older adults, their comparative ranking remained low. Specific ratings 
for Phases I and II are shown in frequencies and percentages in Table XI. 

[INSERT TABLE XI HERE] 
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In Phase I, with 257, or 81 percent of the respondents reporting, adults 
were highest most often; first priority was assigned by 50 percent of the 
libraries. Children were second or first in 57 percent of the cases. Pre- 
schoolers were assigned the third priority or above b> 83 percent, a higher 
rating than elders. Then the rankings were inverted from those accorded 
in the 1971 Study— older adults scored higher than young adults, with the 
latter placed last by 51 percent. In Phase I of the Update older adults 
were ranked in fourth place by 39 percent and in the last place by 31 percent. 

In Phase II, with 215, or 79 percent, of the respondents reporting, 
preschool children outpaced adults in the first priority with children in 
the first or second spot 60 percent of the time. Here adults were reduced 
to third place with 76 percent assigning them to that priority or above. 
Young adults came in fourth or fifth among 69 percent of the respondents 
and, while overall older adults ranKed fourth, here as in the nominated librar- 
ies, 30 percent placed them last. A total of 66 percent of the respondents 
voted elder services into the two bottom rung priorities. At the same time 
in Phase II libraries, as in Phase I, only 4 percent of the respondents ranked 
older adults first. 

Financial Support 

Information on funding, considered the major indicator of organizational 
support, was gathered in the National Survey and in the Update . In the 
National Survey it was determined that public libraries allocated $957,719, 
or less than one percent of their budgets--about 0.4 percent to be exact— for 
elder service. The study concluded that fiscal resources were disproportion- 
ately low when compared to the size of the population represented by older 
adults and recommended that libraries seek a broader funding base, especially 
through grants from philanthropic organizations. 
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For the Update . Phase I ir. Section V, budgetary allocations and sources 
of funding, together with their proportionate contribution to the provision 
of library services for older adults were computed and compared to data from 
the National Survey . Oniv 73, or 27 percent of the 266 libraries responding 
in 1971, specifically budgeted funds for the aging. In the 1981 Illinois 
state study only 19, or 5 percent, earmarked funds for that purpose. In 
the Update Phase I 98, or 31 percent of the respondents, did so. For the 
Update Phase II the comparable figure was 104, or 38 percent of the respon- 
dents. It appears that public libraries are using program budgeting to a 
minimal degree and that budgets for older adult services may be scattered 
in other fiscal categories. In addition, funds that provide significant 
offerings for older adults were excluded from the amounts reported by the 
stringency of the operational definition of service for older adults. 

Within these limitations a compilation of all sources of funding identi- 
fied in the Update is presented in Table XII; no comparable data is available 
for the 1971 Study. 

[INSERT TABLE XII HERE] 
The total allocated by the respondents for in the Update Phase I nominated 
libraries was $2,831,878. Thirty-five percent was derived from local taxation, 
62 percent from state and federal grants, and only 3 percent from philanthropy. 
Two awards accounted for 88 percent of the money declared under other federal 
grants. Similarly, the only corporate contribution recorded, one of $50,000, 
made up 59 percent of the $84,957 total for philanthropy. There were also 
minor gifts from community fraternal and civic organizations, as well as 
donations from individuals and Friends of the Library. In the Update Phase 
II, the total budgeted by respondents from the random sample was $1,156,957. 
Forty-nine percent came from local taxes; 45 percent from state and federal 
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grants; and 6 percent from philanthropy. While corporate giving was received 
by only three sites, 37 recorded private contributions. Table XIII provides 
a comparative overview of funding patterns found by the National Survey and 
the Update Phases I and II. 

[INSERT TABLE XIII HERE] 
Among the three studies there were remarkable variations in funding 
sources. Between 1971 and the Update Phase I federal and local sources showed 
substantial differences in total contributions. Whereas federal sources 
accounted for 59 percent of the fiscal pie in 1971, they supplied 49 percent 
in the Update ^hase I. LSCA, which provided 80 percent of that amount in 
the first case, declined to 63 percent in the second. Funding under the 
Older Americans Act dropped from 15 to 4 percent of all federal sources as 
well. While local taxation contributed 24 percent in 1971, in Phase I it 
had grown to 35 percent. Philanthropy and gifts from private donors accounted 
for three percent in Phase I, a smaller amount than they had in 1971, when 
they were at the minimal level of seven percent. 

In comparing Phase I and II libraries, funding patterns presented a 
third picture. Federal sources declined further, accounting for less than 
half the amount received by the nominated libraries. Other than monies from 
LSCA, federal funding was trivial. Local taxation contributed 14 percent 
more in Phase II. Philanthropy, while still less than the figure found in 
the National Survey , was 50 psrcent higher than in Phase I. Since state 
library agencies and the federal government are both dispensers of LSCA funds, 
it is possible in this tabulation that some LSCA monies were credited as 
originating from the state government. 

When the budget for older adults services was tabulated as a percentage 
of the budgets for those nominated libraries supplying data in Phase I, the 
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$2,831,878 was determined to be 1.2 percent of the total, an improvement 
over the .4 percent found in 1971. In Phase II, for the random sample of 
libraries the $1,156,957 was 2 percent of the total budget and only 41 percent 
of the amount in the Phase I libraries, even though more had reported figures 
in Phase II. 

Admlnlstretlve Patterns 

The priority accorded services for older adults was further evaluated 
by the number of staff charged with supplying those services and the adminis- 
trative structure in place to support them, as indicated by data collected 
in Section IV of the questionnaire. 

Staffing. For the National Survey information on the full time equivalent 
staff was gathered on the 20 libraries with the highest number of older adults 
in their service areas. Why that group was selected was unexplained, but 
it can be conjectured that more inclusive data may not have been forthcoming, 
since in the Update respondents often indicated that record- keeping is not 
usually organized around adult age groups. 

Of a total of 19,957 full time equivalent employees in the 20 libraries, 
262 or 1.3 percent were designated as specifically serving the aging. The 
evidence led to the conclusion that staffing was minimal and a recommendation 
that the interests of older adults should be represented by a member of the 
staff assigned responsibility on a full or part time basis, depending on 
the size of the library and the size of the older adult population in the 
primary service area. 

What evidence did the U pdate uncover of growth in staff? In Phase I, 
172 libraries of all sizes were able to supply information--54 percent of 
the respondents; in Phase II, that figure was 108, or 39 percent of the respon- 
dents. From the total workforce of 13,168 employees in Phase I, 211, or 
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1.6 percent, were allocated to serving the older adult. For the Phase II 
libraries from a smaller total workforce of 3,218 employees, 97 or 3 percent 
were rer^orted as serving elders— a higher figure than the exemplary group. 
Because of the disparity in the way in which the data were collected, it 
is impossible to conclude definitely that this represented an improvement 
over the National Survey . Only when consideration is given to the fact that, 
in the 1971 study, the findings were based on large libraries and the figures 
probably overestimated staffing in exemplar libraries in general, is there 
some foundation for pronouncing limited progress. 

Organlzational Structure . In 1971, when respondents were asked to name 
thf primary library department responsible for providing the four major cate- 
gories of older adult services, it was found typically that they were located 
in Extension and Outreach. Services to older adults were not regarded as 
a distinct program, out were considered part of adult services. Most of 
the programs in which elders participated were planned for the general adult 
audience and not for a particular age segment. The absence of such programming 
was considered the result of the traditional phiL sophy held by librarians 
that the public library should provide services of universal scope and appeal. 
Nor had libraries assigned responsibility for admin stering and coordinating 
library services for older adults; organizational structure had not been 
established. 

The National Survey recommended that to elevate library service to elders 
to a higher, mor? visible priority, older adults as a group should be consid- 
ered a discrete program entity with a coordinator appointed to ensure that 
their special needs were identified and opportunities to serve them were 
met in a way that encouraged orderly, systematic development and implementation 
of library services. 
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What influence did the National Survey 's recommendations have on adminis- 
trative patterns over the ensuing decade? In the Update , when, through ques- 
tions in Section IV, respondents were once again asked to supply the primary 
department responsible for older adult services, 43 different locar.ions were 
listed. The major categories of service were often divided among four separate 
administrative units with no organizational mer >' ism in place to coordinate 
them. Among the units most frequently named In ooth phases by libraries 
were: 





Phase I 


Phase II 


Extension 


84 


61 


Outreach 


63 


39 


Adult Services 


62 


28 


Information Services 


28 


5 


Comnunity Services 


20 


3 


Special Services 


10 


2 



Once again Extension and Outreach headed the list. The remaining sites 
were indigenous to one location. Of the 318 nominated libraries, only one 
reported a distinct programmatic entity— Older Adult Services, headed by 
a coordinator— a Senior Services Specialist. In the random sample only one 
of the 275 libraries reported having an Older Adult Services Coordinator; 
this one operating out of Extension. Obviously, in addition to continued 
minimal funding, the Update demonstrated that responsibility for staffing, 
coordinating, planning, and evaluating services to older adults had not been 
clearly and formally recognized yet in the organization of the public library. 

Cooperation with Comrounity Organizations 

The National Survey concluded that most libraries cooperates' with other 
conmunity organizations serving older adults. At least one relationship 
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was listed by 168, or 63 percent of the respondents, and an average of 2.7 
per library were discovered overall. The study recommended that public librar- 
ies take the Initiative In strengthening service-- to older adults further 
by establishing cooperative relationships with other local agencies serving 
elders and by naintaining joint programs. 

For the Update , in Section VII of the questionnaire, respondents were 
asked to note any associations that might currently exist by checking the 
type of agency with which the collaboration was shared and then briefly 
describing it. The resuUs are recorded in Table XIV. 

[INSERT TABLE XIV HERE] 
In the Update Phase I, tlie number of libraries reporting at least one 
relationship was raised to 208, or 65 percent of the respondents, with an 
average of 3.4 relationships recorded per library. In Phase II, 159 libraries, 
or 58 percent, reported at least one relationship, with an average of 2.9 
relationships per library. Three studies over a 12 year period—the National 
Survey , the Illinois Survey and the Update Phase I— had all supported the 
coi.tentiori that about two-thirds of all public libraries do cooperate with 
other organizations to serve older adults but that about one-third do not. 
For the Phase II random sample that figure was less than two-thirds, but 
well over the majority. 

It is not surprising that agencies in the social service aging network 
were named frequently as partners, or that together with nursing homes and 
senior centers, they comprised the bulk of the list. Twenty-six additional 
types of agencies were named under Other, including: 
Coalitions and Council— by five; 

Older adult civic and social groups and retirement homes--by four; 
Hospitals and consumer agenc1es--by three; 
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Adult Daycare Centers--by two; and 

Corporations and the Internal Revenue Service— by one each. 
In the main, the relationships described programs and services jointly 
sponsored, provided within or outside the library, such _s mutually reciprocal 
information exchanges, service promotion, and library deposit collections 
in the agencies. Some more unique cooperative enterprises were also mentioned. 
With social service agencies, libraries produced and administered; Grants 
for service programs; conferences; networks for coordinated service delivery; 
and Councils for integrated program planning. Social service agencies supplied 
volunteers to the library and also the funds to employ older adults. Health 
care agencies collaborated in funding patient libraries, delivering materials 
to patients, and providing transportation to the library. Churches also 
jointly produced grants, and provided names for homebound services and screen- 
ing for consumer and welfare information. In the main, fraternal organizations 
and unions contributed money, but they also supplied volunteers. 

Perceived Barriers to Older Adult Services 

When respondents were asked to list the major constraints to services 
for older adults, the National Survey indicated that five were supplied most 
frequently; 

Available funding—by 95 percent; 

Available staff— by 32 percent; 

Transportation for older adults— by 16 percent; 

Interest on the part of librarians— by 11 percent; 

Interest on the part of older aduUs— by 6 percent. 
For the Update 14 constraints were detailed in Section VIII of the ques- 
tionnaire and respondents were asked to denote the most significant, signifi- 
cant, and least significant barriers to the library's capacity to serve the 
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needs of older adults. The findings are tabulated in frequency and percentage 
in Table XV. 

[INSERT TABLE XV HERE] 
Once again, since the information reported by the National Survey was 
minimal, to make comparisons with the nominated libraries of the Update it 
was assumed that within' the data collected in Phase I, the libraries that 
were included in both the earlier and the current study would have resolved 
more of the constraints to program development than the group added for the 
Update Phase I only. To test the hypotheses that there were significant 
differences in Constraints among Phase I libraries based on longevity, two- 
tailed _t-tests for independent samples were performed at the .05 level for 
each of the 14 variables. The analysis produced the results shown in Table 
XVI. 

[INSERT TABLE XVI HERE] 

The only barrier showing a significant difference was lack of staff 
training, given a higher score by libraries newer to serving older adults. 
Since, according to interviews from the National Survey , the ongoing interest 
and motivation of librarians is aroused by exposure to the special needs 
and problems of older adults and throu(;h contacts with knowledgeable individ- 
uals who can help librarians improve their skills in service provision, educa- 
tion for service to older adults becomes crucial. 

Once again funding, with the highest mean score, was determined the 
most significant barrier; it was followed by philo«;nphy of service, library 
priorities, transportation for elders, staff availability, lack of staff 
training opportunities, lack of older adult interest, and lack of staff inter- 
est in that order. All of the top constraints revealed by the National Survey 
were still perceived as barriers in Phase I of the Update . 
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To determine whether there were significant differences between the 
nominated libraries of Phase I and the random sample of Ph^se II, a second 
two-tailed _t-test for independent samples was conducted at the .05 level 
for the 14 constnints. Table XVII illustrates the findings. 

[INSERT TABLE XVII HERE] 

In every case but one there was a significant difference between percep- 
tions of barriers to elder service on the part of the respondents from Phase 

I nominated libraries and those in the Phase II random sample. The Phase 

II libraries found philosophy of service e. leaser problem than those in Phase 
t. Constraints were scored higher by Phase II libraries than by those in 
Phase I, i.e., the random sample perceived them as greater barriers. Both 
groups placed lack of staff training opportunities, inadequate transportation 
for older adults, library ^Tiorities and lack of staff interest among the 
greatest constraints. But f'hase II libraries added awareness of older adult 
needs, inadequate publicity and architectural barriers. Three additional 
constraints surfaced under Other: Lack of space, the perception thet older 
adults dislike being categorized, and the large number of services for elders 
offered by other agencies. There was far greater congruity between respondents 
to the National Survey and the Updat e Phase I than there was between the two 
phases of the Update . 

Older Adults as Library Resources 

As a final evaluation of organizational support, measures were taken 
to detennine whether the public library has focused on the older adult as 
a resource. In the period since the National Survey was completed, there 
has been less emphasis on the problems of aging and more on the older adult 
as a national asset. In 1971, of the 244 respondents 137, or 56 percent. 
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reported employing a total of 517 elders for an average of 3.8 per library. 
At the same time 66 libraries, or 27 percent, had 363 older adult volunteers 
with an average of 5.5 per library. The National Survey recommended that 
both groups should be increased, but stressed expanded use of older adults 
as paid employees, particularly for work with their peers to take advantage 
of their personal knowledge of the needs and interest of the older audience. 

To determine what progress had occurred, respondents were asked, in 
Section IX of the Update , if they utilized persons 65+ as employees and as 
volunteers, and to specify the number in each category. Table XVIII shows 
the results and compares them to the earlier findings. 

[INSERi TABLt XVIII HERE] 

In the Update Phase I, 166, or 52 percent, reported employing a total 
of 560, for an average of 3.4 per library, which represented a loss rather 
than a gain. In Phase II, 218 libraries, or 79 percent, reported employing 
270 elders for an average of 1.2 per library, lower still than the libraries 
nominated for thi;: study. Volunteers presented a brighter picture. The 
number of libraries in Phase I with elder volunteers increased to 183, or 
close to 60 percent of the respondents, who had on roll a total of 1,861 
volunteers for an average of 10.2 per library. In Phase II, 227 libraries, 
or 83 percent, had a total of 1,339 volunteers for an average of 5.9 per 
library, a figure closer to the 1971 Study than the Update , Phase I. It 
appears that elder employees are generally persons who have not as yet retired. 
There is no evidence that those 65+ are hired by libraries, however; elder 
volunteers enjoy more popularity. 
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DISCUSSION 

While there has been some limited progress in public library serv'ce 

for older adults over the past decade, there is little evidence that they 

are receiving the attention they warrant, attention in keeping with the growth 

in the size of the elder population and in the national interest in the aging. 

In fact, the results of Phases I and II of the 1986 Update are remarkably 

similar to those of the National Survey , completed in 1971. 

Two-thirds of the public libraries give a low priority to program 
development for elders, when compared to other groups in the popula- 
tion. 

Funds for services to older adults comprise no more than two percent 
of the budgets of these public libraries. 

Staffing constitutes less than three percent of the available work- 
force. 

On the average seven percent of the nation's elders are reached 
by library service, as defined by the study. 

The majority of public libraries have older adult volunteers and 
employees, although the proportion of the latter is decreasing. 

The majority work with other community agencies in the aging network. 

Services to older aduUs are not generally considered distinct 
program entities and there is no administrative structure for their 
overall coordination. 

The results of Phase I of the Update— where slightly more than one per- 
cent of the budgets and less than two percent of the staff supported ser- 
vices that reached only four percent of the target audience— were highly 
similar to those of the National Survey completed in 1971. While in Phase 
II a lower percent of the sample offered any elder services, in the main, 
program concentrations were in the same major categories as those of the 
Phase I libraries. The volume of services found in Phase II were closer 
to the average for libraries nominated in 1971 than those nominated in 1986. 
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The random sample received a greater proportion of their support from local 
taxation and local support; they cited more coistraints that acted as harriers 
to improving services and they reported that elder services were the fourth 
or fifth priority in a field of five possible age range services. 

As in the National Survey , libraries in urban and suburban communities 
were far more likely to develop such programs than their rural counterparts, 
despite the fact that the latter environment is where the greatest proportion 
of older adults make their homes. 

But having a library convenient to them is more than a matter of physical 
location, it is a factor of total accessibility which is strongly influenced 
by older adults' perceptions of the local library's openness and acceptance, 
e kind of psychological convenience. That convenience is attained in large 
part by the implementation of services that are directed at client needs. 
Progress, then, must be measured not only by an increase in volume of service, 
but also by whether added offerings are responsive to the elder audience 
as it is presently constituted. 

ihe great majority of today's elderly Americans are the wealthiest, 
best fed, best housed, healthiest, most self-reliant older population in 
history [9]. Most live in the community, with only five percent in Institu- 
tions. They have a steadily rising level of educational attainment, although 
it is still lower than younger populations. However, not all older adults 
are part of the new breed. The expected doubling of the elder population 
within the next 50 years assures the continued existence of subgroups that 
will require various forms of assistance in order to maintain their indepen- 
dence. These subgroups are drawn disproportionately from segments of the 
older population that are expected to grow most rapidly m the future— minori- 
ties and women, particularly those who live alone. At the same time there 
has been a steady decline in older workers, ever though they have expressed 
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considerable sentiment about remaining in the labor force on a part-time 
basis after retirement, preferably in a second career [1,16,26]. Their psycho- 
logical survival has earned the focus of social gerontologists, since the 
failure to provide elders with meaningful social roles, their isolation from 
the general population, the propagation of ageism— the stereotypical labeling 
of older adults and the tendency to deny their individuality— and segregation, 
are recognized as causing extensive damage to their self-esteem, rendering 
them less able to act i.i their own behalf. 

Service Provision 

With that backdrop, what improvement has been documented in older adult 
programs? The major focus of services has not changed much in the past decade, 
even though there has been significant change in the audience for which they 
are intended. The thrust remains reaching concentrations of older adults 
through services for the homebound, institutionalized, and impaired with 
little attention paid to the new breed crossing the 65+ threshold. A major 
effort must be directed at matching the strength of these traditional services 
with programs for mobile, healthy elders. 

!n spite of evidence that supports a focus on educational services for 
older adults, the Update found sparse attention paid to them. The Russell 
Sage Foundation has documented the need by demonstrating that, next to finan- 
cial reasons, lack of education was the most frequently mentioned barrier 
to the elder's sense of fulfillment [28]. DeCrow has documented the potential 
audience by illustrating the older adult's increasing interest in lifelong 
learning [29]. The public library has a role to play in a wiae range of 
educational services, among them older adult basic education and educational 
brokering, and, equally as important, in acting as a resource for the older 
adult threading from first career to second. Since the same strong case 
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has been made for information services [19], it was equally disappointing 
that less than three percent of this exemplar sample had instituted such 
programs for the aging network. New on the horizon in this decade is the 
recognition that better services for elders depends on better informed service 
providers. 

Perhaps most disappointing, however, was the lack of attention paid 
to aging awareness, for surely Ferstl's work [13] proved that it is needed 
as much by library professionals as by the general public. In his study 
of public librarians, he found that, while they supported the principles 
found In the ALA statement of Library Responsibility to the Aging, there 
was not a significant difference between their attitudes and the common stereo- 
types of the American public toward older adults. Aging awareness is needed 
to disrupt patterns that cause us to grow old prejudiced against ourselves. 
The public library must become a more visible force in the ongoing campaign 
to dispel the myths of ageism. 

While the list of services compiled by the Update is in itself a useful 
compendium of possibilities for those libraries that would initiate older 
adult services, only the more traditional are widely available. The voluminous 
accounts of innovation, found in the professional literature, are clearly 
models for emulation and imitation, not an accurate reflection of the state 
of professional practice. 

One of the reasons put fortli most frequently for the public library's 
failure to attract more of the potential market for older adult services 
is lack of interest on the part of elders; that in turn may be a reflection 
of the fare they have become accustomed to expect from the library. Deserving 
equal attention is the lack of promotion the services receive. Libraries 
will need to initiate thoughtfully planned, comprehensive promotion programs 
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based on data that identifies optimum communication channels for reaching 
the segments of the elder audience for which the services are targeted. 
Certainly, the aging network is used too infrequently as a point of distribu- 
tion. If the library remains the single avenue for dissemination of informa- 
tion on services for elders, then the audience will probably not grow consider- 
ably beyond current users. 

Organizational Support 

The fact that the vast majority of libraries consigned older adults 
services to the lowest priority ranges was corroborated in the general level 
discovered in the remaining measures of organizational support. 

The philosophical conflict, made apparent in the information gathered 
on barriers to the library's capacity to serve older adults, demonstrated 
that the service to all philosophy of the public library is among its greatest 
strengths and at the same time among its enduring weaknesses in regard to 
serving elders. It leads to their inclusion as users with no differentiation 
by age, but it also restrains public libraries from defining the older adult 
as one of their major markets and targeting specific programs to them in 
abundance. Librarians who perceive the import of services based on the devel- 
opmental needs of children, young adults and adults fail to realize that 
such a perspective is essential for older adults as v.j11. Monroe has provided 
a professional framework for building services around the developmental tasks 
of aging [20], but too few librarians know about and use them. This is one 
of the instances in which the naed for educating all public library staff 
members in serving older adults became explicit. 

It can be surmised that the effects of the philosophical argument have 
been at least in part responsible for the fact that, a decade after the 
National Survey 's chilling indictment, there is still no evidence of major 
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improvement in organization for elder services. They remain understaffed, 
uncoordinated, and scattered among many locations and task groups in both 
exemplary and representative. While not all libraries may be able to support 
a specialist in services for older adults, at least administrative responsibil- 
ity should be assigned to the portfolio of one highly placed administrator. 
There is still a need for older adult services to be recognized as a distinct 
program entity to encourage assessing the needs of older adults, establishing 
objectives to meet those needs, developing and implementing programs, and 
evaluating results for their effectiveness. Such a switch should help to 
alleviate the view of elder services as a series of special events, sporadi- 
cally initiated and unrelated to a well -conceived plan of action. 

Since the Update discovered an increasing tendency for elder services 
to be terminated with no concomitant increase in their initiation, a poor 
but improving situation could deteriorate rapidly. The reason given most 
frequently for termination was a decrease in the budget, which accentuates 
the chronically tenuous fiscal health of library services for older adults. 

The funding issue is a complex one. Of course, new monies are needed, 
since entrenched, viable, and competitive interests are firmly in place within 
the library that are unlikely to encourage a realignment of funding priorities 
in the near future. One encouraging note was found in the fiscal ailemma, 
however. The local library is picking up an increasing share of the costs 
for ol der adul t servi ces . Federal grants are often di stri buted to start 
and operate programs of service for elders for a fixed period with the inten- 
tion that funds beyond that period will be provided by local sources. It 
appears that national incentives have been successful. 

But coalition building at the national, state and local level remains 
essential if public libraries are to receive the funding that is needed. 
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To date the aging network has overlooked the contribution that public libraries 
can make to services they initiate. Library leadership must stress collabora- 
tion through which libraries can project the services, resources, and profes- 
sional expertise they possess that are important to serving the older adult, 
so that stronger linkages can be formed with older adult service providers. 

A bright spot in both the N ational Survey and the Update was that public 
libraries are cooperating with other agencies to serve older adults. In 
most cases in 1986, however, the relationships reported were still informal 
arrangements frequently resulting from person-to-person negotiations which 
took place among individuals known to each other. Collaborative mobilization 
of resources for a more comprehensive system of service involves more than 
informal relations, in fact, the absence of a formal structure for interaction 
imposes a barrier to the ultimate aim of collaboration— coordinated service 
delivery in which clients are considered as whole pe^^sons and services inte- 
grated to meet their needs. 

Activating this new delivery system in a meaningful sense will take 
a good deal of effort where turf is second to service. In fact, since funding 
for older adult programs was cited as the major barrier to progress, coordi- 
nated service delivery might provide some of the answers. Public libraries 
and key social service agencies together can explore the means by which the 
importance of local funding for coordinated information dissemination can 
be communicated to community officials. Budgetary support should also come 
to the library from agencies that value the services the library brings to 
the collaborative endeavor. 

Serving older adults is an expensive business for libraries and other 
agencies and a duplicative one as well. Coordinated service delivery is 
one of the most cost-effective means for devising fiscally spare but responsive 
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programs. Before it is widely adopted, however, substantial incentives are 
needed at the state and federal level to provide more widespread models demon- 
strating its benefits. 

In 1970, sociologist Max Kaplan foresaw a virtual resolution as society 
began to concentrate on the older adult as a resource [31]. If the public 
library is any ir^'icator, that revolution has been slow to arrive. While 
there was a major increase in libraries with older adult volunteers between 
1971 and 1986, the picture for the elder worker was not as bright. Older 
adults want part-time hours and public libraries have part-time jobs. The 
library would benefit from the older adult as a liaison with aging -lencies, 
presenting intergenerational and other programs, assisting with homebound 
and institutional deliveries, advertising and promoting library service. 

Although ix was made expli'-it in the inventory of constraints, throughout 
tha results of the Update there was evidence of the need for greater attention 
to older adult services in professional education. It was apparent i,. the 
lack of originality and responsiveness in the services available and in the 
hint that unrealized ageism might be influencing the service priority accur.led 
elders. In the main, the Update was not encouraging. Even exemplar public 
libraries were too frequently not fully aware of their elder population, 
not cognizant of the network of agencies providing services to them, and 
not fully promoting their services in a way that attracted the maximum poten- 
tial audience. 

The Future 

This study indicated that libraries in the random sample did not, in 
the main, have elder services that were as highly developed as those of the 
nominated agencies. On the average, libraries in the random sample also 
had lower budgets, fewer staff members and served smaller populations. Since 
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continues with the publication of the Symposium Proceedings in 1988. In 
addition, an article has already appeared in the Spring 1987 issue of Library 
Quarterly , which reported on Phase I of the study. 

For the future, the report will be reduced to manuscript size and sub- 
mitted to Library Journal , the most widely read publication in librarianship. 
Finally, although not a part of the proposed work under contract, that manu- 
script will be sent to 10 educators and practitioners and to the Symposium 
speakers to amplify the recommended action agenda. 

It shou""- oe noted that both contract targets were produced on a grant 
of less than $25,000. We believe that in the final analysis Rutgers School 
of Communication, Information and Library Studies' Research Bureau has set 
forth at reasonable costs quality products which have important mplications 
for the field. It is our intent to continue to do so in the future. 

None of this could have bean accomplished without the grant from the 
USDE. Once again librarianship has been moved forward by the work of the 
Library Development Staff at the OERI. The profession has much for which 
to thank them. 
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noirinated libraries were not representative, it is reasonable to assume that 
their selection was likely based on state and federal knowle^ie of service 
provision developed from grant funding. 

Further federal incentives, particularly through LSCA, were demonstr d 
to be successful in stimulating the initiation of services later supported 
by local taxation. At this juncture grant programs targeted specifically 
to small and medium size libraries where services do not exist would be fruit- 
ful. The focus, however, must shift from extension services and special 
resources to education, information, aging awareness, coordinated service 
delivery and programs for older adult service providers. As the patterns 
of service initiation and termination indicate, substantial support at the 
federal level is imperative to maintain any momentum in service development. 

For the future, a national action agenda on library services for older 
adults must be forged for the next decade based on expert opinions from the 
university and the field. The organizations surveyed in the Update provide 
ample evidence that public library services, although improved since 1971, 
have a long way to go before they are part of the growing navional movement 
to recognize and encrtfrage the potential of older adults. 

Dlsseiii nation 

The g'^ant proposal set out to meet two major goals: 1) to complete a 
research investigation that would set the groundwork for an action agenda for 
the future; and 2) to offer a symposium to disseminate the results of the 
study. Both have been accomplished. The Annual Alumni-Faculty Symposium was 
on Information and Aging, and as indicated in earlier reports, 125 persons were 
attracted to the daylong session in which this and other research addressed 
th'! topic of library services for older adults. Dissemination of the results 
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APPODIX 

mnOML STUDY OF LIBMRY SERVICES 1D 1HE MIIK - UnWTE 1965 
qUESnOMHIRE— PUBLIC LIBRARIES 

IdentlflcatlMi 



Nane of L1brary_ 
Address 



_C1 ty State 



Mame and Title of Person Report1ng_ 



Study Defltiltlons 



The following definitions are used for this study. 
Older Adults . Persons Mho are 65 years or older. 

Extension of Library Services . Library sponsored activities that Increase access to materials for elders who cannot conveniently 
use library facilities because of mobility barriers, e.g.. bookmobiles, homebound services, sub-branches. and deposit collections 
in housing projects for the aged. etc. 

Programs for Older Adults . Special programs that are held inside or outside the library. Group programs held within the library 
include clubs, films, book talks, etc. Group programs held outside the library include clubs, films, book talks, etc. offered In 
other organizations like in senior centers, nursing homes, churches, etc. or through the mass nedia. such as radio and television. 

^P*"=^'^,"*''°"'''=" - Materials and adjunct equipment for older adults who experience disabilities that interfere with their use of 
Chines ''""^"9 "MSnifying equipment, close captioned viewing adaptors. Kurzweil 

Special Services . Library sponsored activities targeted for older adults that amplify traditional services, e.g. infonnation and 
referral (I 4 R). oral history, lifelong learning, etc. 

General Infonatlon on Your Library 

1. What is tha total population of the library's primary service area?^ 



2. What is the number of persons 65 years or older in the primary service area? 

(If you do not have this information at hand, please contact your local, county or state planning agency for it. This infor- 
mation is vf ':al to the success of the study . 

3. What is the number of full-time equivalent employees in the library? 

4. What is the total budget of the library for the current fiscal year? 
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III. Prograas or Sendees Mildi Tour Llbnry Provides to Older Mults 

For the purpose of this study, programs or services to older adults Include those that are: (1) offered specially for the aging— 
the iiell, shut-In, and Institutionalized— as well as (2) services In whic.i 50t or more of the participants are 6S* wars. These pro- 
grams or services should not Include regular or routine services provided on an Individual basis, such as general circulation and refer- 
ence services. In the questions below, you are asked to give Information concerning your library's programs or services from 1972 to 
the presents ~ 



Please Indicate programs of service offered older adults by checking the appropriate space to the left of the Item, 
right, place the Inclusive dates of the program; If terminated, state the date and reason fbr termination. 



Then, to the 



Extension 



d. 

e. 
f. 



_0el1very to Institutions 
^Bookmobile 

1) Standard entrance 

2) Hydraulic 11^'. 

Deposit Collections 

3) ^Nursing Homes 

_Books and media by mall 
_Homebound services 
"other (List) 



2) 



Senior Centers 
Senior Housing 



Year 
Initiated 



Date 
Terminated 



Reason for 
Teml nation 



00 



2. Special Resources 
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a. 
b. 
c. 
d. 
e. 
f. 
9- 

h. 
1. 



_Large print books 
^Talking books 
^Magnifying devices 
^Celling projectors 
_Page turners 

_Kur2we11 Reading Machines 
^Telecommunl cation devices for the 
deaf 

_Close captioned viewing adaptors 
Other (List) 
"D 

2) 
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Special Programs Inside the Library 



a. 


Clubs 


b. 


FIIbis and Film Programs 


c. 


Live Artists 


d. 


^Lectures 


e. 


Book Talks 


f. 


Discussion Groups 


9- 


Art Exhibits 


h. 


Other (List) 



1) 

2). 



Special Programs Outside the Library 

a, Clubs 

Films and Film Programs 

c, ^Llve Artists 

d, ^Lectures 

e- Book Talks 

^Discussion Group 

g- ^Art Exhibits 



Special Services 

a. Information and Referral 

Information from On-line Data Bases 

c. Oral History 

d, ^Geneology 

e, ^Local History 

f. ^Blbllotherapy 

g- ^Job Information 

h. ^Lifelong Learning 

1) A dult Basic Education classes 

2) __Graduate Equivalency Diploma classes 

3) English as a Second Language classes 

4) Literacy Volunteers 

5) Independent Learning (organized 

program) 

6) ^Education Brokering 

7) ^Aglng Awareness 

^- Services for Older Adult Service Providers 

J. pother (List) 

1) 

2) 



Date Reason for 

^"^^^^-^^ Terminated Tennlnatlon 



6. Prowoilon of Services 



Year 
Initiated 



Date 
Terminated 



Reason for 
Termination 



«• ^Newspapers 

b. ^Radlo 

c. ^Television 

^Brochures, Flyers, Newsletters 

^Through Agencies for the Aging 

f. ^Other (List) 

1) 

2) , 



IV. Mrinlstnitlve Organization for Older Adult Services 

p.<nnrl'!'%'''"°rf o^^' InfoHiiatlon requested for tne five major types of services provided currently through: Extension. Special 
Resources. Special Programs and Special Services. ^i«^iai 



Type and Title 

of Program or Service 

1. Extension of Library 
Services 

2. Specidt Resources 

3. Special Programs IH 
the Library 

4. Special Programs OUT 
of the Library 

5. Special Services 



Number of 
Persons 65+ 
Served 
Annually 



Primary 
Library 
Department 
Responsible 



Title of 
Person 
Responsible 



6. What Is the number of full-time equivalent employees responsible to provide services to older adults? 
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V. Flmncltl Support for Sendees to Those 65 Yeirs and Older 

Please Indlrate how much of your library's total budget is allocated for programs and services to the astng. as defined by this study. 

1984 



1. Total amount budgeted for those 

2. Amount obtained for those 65+ from local taxation 

3. Amoi'nt obtained for thos(» 65+ from other sources. Including: 



a. 
b. 
c. 
d. 
e. 
f. 



LSCm 

Older tee? icans Act 
Other federal ijrants 
State grants 
Contracts for service 
^ ""anthropy 

Corporate giving 
2} Foundation 
Other (List) 

1) 

2) 



h. Total 01 her Sources 



VI. Priorities for Service 



Using a scale of 1 (highest) to 5 (lowest), please rank the relative priority your library now assigns to development of programs or 
services for the following age groups: 



Present Program Oevelopmei.* 
Priority 



Preschool (1-5) 
Children (6 - 12) 
Young Adults (13 - 20) 
Adults (21 - 64) 
Older Adults (65+) 
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»n. Cooperative Developaent of Services benefiting Those 65 and Older 



librarr^i^ir^^'tJ"^?: "^^'^J^^^^jf ^^^^ ^^tween your library and conp,unity agencies and organizations which involve 

mrary services to older adults. Check the type of agency in the space provided to the left, then describe the relationship to the 



Agency or Organization 

1. ^Agencies for Aging 

2. ^Senior Centers 



Description of Relationsnip 



3. 

4. 

5. 

6. 

7. 

8. 

9. 
10, 
11. 



^Nursing Homes 



Church 



Educational 



^Mental Health 
^Nutrition 
^Fraternal 
_^Union 
Health Care 



_Other (List) 
^) 

b) 

c) 
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VII!. Constraints 

By placing a check In one of the three columns— most significant, significant, least significant. Indicate the degree to which 
you believe the following factors operate as constraints or barriers to your library's capacity to serve the needs of those 65*. 

Most Significant Significant Least Significant 

a. Insufficient availability of staff 

b. Inadequate transportation for older adults 

c. Llhrary priorities for service 

d. Uck of staff training opportunities ] 

e. Fear for personal safety by older adults , 

f. Inadequate publicity for existing services 

g. Library philosophy that most library Older Adult ] 

service needs should be met as a part of 

general services, not services specifically 
creates for older adults 

h. Inadequate coordination among community agencies 

1. Lack of staff Interest 

j. Lack of appropriate equipment and materials 

k. Inadequate funding 

1. Architectural barriers In libraries 

m. Lack of awareness of older adults' needs ^ 

n. Lack of Interest among older adults ^ 

0. Other (List) 

1) 

2) 



IX. fmpUymtnt of Older Adults by the Library 

Does your library utilize any persons GS-t- as: 

a. Employees? Yes No If yes, how many? 

b. Volunteers? Yes No If yes, how many? 



Please return the completed questionnaire in the enclosed addressed, postage-paid envelope by November 1, 1986 to: 

Dr. Betty J. Turock 
Rutgers School of Communication, Information and Library Studies 
4 Huntington Street 
New Brunswick, NJ 08903 

gj^^ THANK YOU FOR YOUR ASSISTAWE AND INTEREST IN SERVICES TO OLDER ADULTS 



Table I 

Changes in Older Adult Population and in Libraries Providing Service 





Libraries 


Older Adult Population in Thousands [28] 




National 
Survey 


Update 
Phase I 


Change 


National 
Survey 


Update 
Phase 


I 


Change 




Regi on 


n 


% 




{ 




% 




% 


n 


% 




% 


New England 


. 3 


10 


25 


9 


0 


0 


1,315 


7 


1,651 


6 


336 


26 


Middle Atlantic 


41 


17 


51 


17 


10 


24 


4,380 


22 


5,890 


22 


1,510 


34 


Midwest 


71 


29 


87 


30 


16 


23 


4,834 


24 


6,045 


23 


1,211 


25 


South 


44 


18 


61 


21 


19 


39 


3,633 


18 


5,258 


20 


1,625 


45 


Southwest 


13 


5 


19 


6 


6 


46 


2,685 


13 


3,477 


13 


792 


29 


Mountain 


23 


9 


23 


8 


0 


0 


604 


3 


837 


3 


233 


39 


I 

West 


27 


11 


27 


9 


0 


0 


2,522 


13 


3,430 


13 


908 


36 


Total 


244 


100 


293 


100 


47 


19 


19,9/3 


100 


26,588 


100 


6,615 


33 
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Table II 



Changes in Percentage of Older Adult Population and Libraries Supplying Services 

by Residential Setting 





National Survey (n 


= 190) 


llnHA^A Dhaca T /n 
U(jua be rnasc i 


- doo) 


Population/Setting 


Libraries ( 


31der Adults 


Libraries 


Older Adults 


Rural 

(Less than 10,000) 


17 


39 


13 


:;7 


Suburban 
(10,000-49.000) 


26 


28 


31 


33 


Urban 

(50,000 and over) 


57 


33 


56 


30 


Total 


100 


100 


100 


100 



63 



64 



Table III 

Services Currently Offered Older Adults 
Through Public Libraries Reporting 



Services 




1. Extension 

Delivery to Institutions 

Bookmobile; Standard entrance 
Hydraulic lift 

Deposit Collections: Senior Centers 

Senior Hou;>ing 
Nursino Homes 

Books and Media by Mail 

Homebound Services 

Other 

2. Special Resources 

Large Print Books 
Talking Books 
Magnifying Devices 
Ceiling Projectors 
Page Tuiners 

Kurzweil Reading Machines 
Telecornnunication Devices for the Deaf 
Close Captioned Viewing Adaptors 
Other 

3. Programs Inside the Library 
Clubs 

Films and Film Programs 

Live Artists 

Lectures 

Book Talks 

Discussion Groups 

Art Exhibits 

Other 

65 



Libraries 
Offering 
Phase I 



167 
105 

11 
114 
129 
153 

76 
167 
3 



288 
186 
188 
18 
22 
29 
81 
28 
63 



52 
105 
33 
64 
55 
47 
82 
18 



(n = 318) 



53 
33 

3 
36 
41 
48 
24 
53 

1 



91 
58 
59 
6 
7 
9 

25 
9 
20 



16 
33 
10 
20 
17 
15 
26 
6 



Libraries 
Offering 
Phase II 



98 
42 

4 
36 
38 
69 
44 
106 

2 



232 
151 
107 
11 
6 
9 
19 
8 
3 



32 
48 
30 
53 
45 
40 
53 
2 



(n = 275) 



36 
15 
1 
13 
14 
25 
16 
39 



.7 



84 

55 

r^9 

4 
2 
3 
7 

3 



.1 



12 
17 
11 
19 
16 
15 
19 



.7 

66 



Table III— continued 



Services 



4- Programs Outside the Library 
Clubs 

Film and Film Programs 

Live Artists 

Lectures 

Book Talks 

Discussion Groups 

Art Exhibits 

Other 

5. Special Services 

Information and Referral 

Information from Online Data Bases 

Oral History 

Genealogy 

Local History 

Bibl iotherapy 

Job Information 

Lifelong Learning 

Adult Basic Education 

Graduate Equiva ency Diploma Classes 

English as a Second Language Classes 

Literacy Programs 

Independent Learning Program 

Education Brokering 

Aging Awareness 
Services for Older Adult Service Providers 
Other 



Libraries 
Offering 
Phase I 



29 
100 
5 

32 
89 
22 
8 

32 



12 
46 
50 
125 
121 
9 

60 

22 
14 
19 
59 
7 
6 

10 
6 



(n = 318) 



9 

36 
2 

11 

30 
7 
3 

10 



4 

14 
16 
39 
38 
3 

19 

7 
4 
6 

19 

2 
2 
2 
3 
2 



Libraries 
Offering 
Phase II 



1/ 
37 
5 

19 
45 
6 
3 
2 



1 

18 
38 
88 
89 
5 
35 

15 
11 
11 
61 
4 
3 
6 
9 
1 



(n = 275) 



6 
13 

2 
7 

16 
2 
1 



.7 



.3 



7 

14 

32 
32 
2 

13 

5 
4 
4 

22 
1 
1 
2 
3 



(71 



.3 
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Table IV 



Comparison of Major Programs of Service 



Tvoe of Servicp^ 


iiauiunal oiiVWcj 


update Phase I 


Increase 


Libraries 
(£= .44) 


Libraries 
(n = 318) 


n % 


n 0/ 
Jl * 


n % 


Exter iion 


209 86 


265 83 


DQ CI 


Special Resources 


200 82 


291 92 


91 46 


Group Programs 

Within the Library 
Outside t'le Library 


93 38 
98 40 


146 46 
194 61 


53 57 
96 98 


Special Services 


N/A N/A 


180 57 


180 100 



N/A = Not Applicable 



69 



70 



54 



Table V 
Major Programs of Service 
Update Phase II 

Libraries 
(n = 275) 



Type of Service in % 

Extt.ision 163 59 

Special Resources 216 79 
Group Programs 

Within the Library 80 29 

Outside the Library 63 23 

Special Services 127 46 
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Table VI 
Older Adult Service Development 





Initiated 


Terminated 




1972- 


■79 


1980-86 


Total 




1972- 


79 


1980-86 


Total 


oervices 


ji 


X 


ri 


% 


ri 


{ 


n 


{ 


ji 


% 


ji 


% 


Extension 


716 


22 


1 C7 
It)/ 


r 

0 


873 


27 


50 


iO 


154 


26 


214 


36 


Special Resources 


581 


18 


240 


7 


821 


25 


10 


2 


12 


2 


22 


4 


Group Programs 


























Within the Library 


352 


11 


143 


4 


495 


15 


12 


2 


102 


17 


114 


19 


Outside the Library 


415 


13 


102 


3 


517 


16 


20 


3 


121 


21 


141 


24 


Special Services 


379 


11 


189 


6 


568 


17 


22 


4 


77 


13 


99 


17 


Total 


2,443 


75 


831 


25 


3,274 


100 


124 


21 


466 


79 


590 


100 



72 



Table VII 

A Comparison of Older Adults Served in the National Survey and the Update 



Service 


National 
Survey 


Update 
Phase I 


% 

Growth 


Market 
Penetration 


Update 
Phase II 


Market 
Penetration 


Extension 


61,639 


163,477 


1.65 


.05 


39,333 


.08 


Special Resources 


10,685 


125,948 


10.79 


.05 


37,441 


.09 


Group Programs 














Within the Library 


6,970 


27,580 


3.00 


.02 


28,5% 


.06 


Outside the Library 


10,201 


99,797 


8.78 


.04 


19,967 


.06 


Special Services 


N/A 


54, /88 


1.00 


.04 


6,855 


.04 
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Table VIII 
Promotion of Services 



Medium 


Phase I 


% 


Phase II 


% 


Libraries 


{n_ = 293) 


Libraries 


{n = 240) 


Newspapers 


109 


37 


110 


45 


Radio 


84 


29 


77 


32 


Television 


42 


14 


30 


13 


Brochures, Flyers, Newsletters 


128 


44 


101 


42 


Through Agencies for the Aging 


96 


32 


68 


28 



77 



Table IX 

Differences in Priorities for Service Between Phase I Update P.ograms 



Service 
Group 


Phase I 
All Programs 


1971 

Longstanding Prog 




1986 
Newer Programs 








N 


X 




Rank 


N 


X 




Rank 


N 


X 


s^ Rank 


t 

Value 


df 


2-Tan 
£ 


Preschool 


257 


2.49 


1.20 


3 


157 


2.47 


1.22 


3 


100 


2.37 


1.18 


2 


.53 


255 


.06 


Children 


257 


2.43 


.98 


2 


157 


2.32 


.96 


2 


100 


2.59 


1.00 


3 


-1.76 


255 


.08 


Young Adult 


257 


4.22 


1.01 


5 


157 


4.13 


1.05 


5 


100 


4.37 


.92 


5 


-1.60 


255 


.11 


Adult 


257 


2.08 


1.31 


1 


157 


2.07 


1.29 


1 


100 


2.10 


1.35 


1 


-1.39 


255 


.89 


Older Adult 


257 


3.82 


1.11 


4 


157 


3.99 


1.01 


4 


100 


3.56 


1.21 


4 


2.55 


255 


.01 



78 



79 



Table X 

Differences in Phase I and Phase II Priorities for Service 



Service 
Group 




Phase 


I 






Phase 


II 










N 


X 


s^ 


Rank 


N 


I 


s^ 


Rank 


t 

Value 


df 


2-Tail 
£ 


Preschool 


257 


2.49 


1.20 


3 


215 


1.90 


1.05 


1 


4.71 


470 


.00 


Children 


257 


2.43 


.98 


2 


215 


2.37 


1.03 


2 


.51 


470 


.61 


Young Adult 


257 


4.22 


1.01 


c 


215 


3.96 


1.18 


5 


2.40 


470 


.02 


Adult 


257 


2.08 


1.31 


1 


215 


2.39 


1.36 


3 


-2.25 


470 


.03 


Older Adult 


257 


3.82 


1.11 


4 


215 


3.72 


1.16 


4 


.85 


470 


.40 



81 
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Table XI 



Update Priorities for Service In Frequencies and Percentages 







1 














3 








4 




5 




Total 






Phase 
I 




pnass 
II 


Phase 
I 




Phase 

II 




I 




Phase 

II 




Phase 

T 




Phase 
II 


Phase 
I 


Phase 
II 


Phase 
I 


Phase 
II 


Service Group 




% 


n t 


ji 


r 




% 


in 


% 


in 






% 


£ * 


n % 


n X 


n X 


n « 


Preschool 

(Less than 5 years) 


62 


24 


101 47 


75 


Z9 


59 


27 


77 


30 


36 


17 


13 


1 


14 7 


25 10 


5 2 


257 100 


1^15 100 


Children 
(t ^2) 


44 


17 


43 20 


103 


40 


86 




72 


28 


52 


24 


33 


13 


28 13 


5 2 


6 3 


257 100 


215 100 


Young Adults 
(13-20) 


5 


2 


11 5 


18 


7 


19 


9 


23 


9 


37 


17 


80 


31 


54 25 


131 51 


94 44 


257 100 


215 100 


Adults 
(21-64) 


128 


50 


84 39 


41 


16 


35 


16 


44 


17 


45 


21 


26 


10 


32 15 


18 7 


19 9 


257 100 


215 100 


Older Adults 
(65+) 


10 


4 


9 4 


23 

1 


11 


30 


14 


39 


15 


34 


16 


ICG 


39 


77 36 


80 31 


65 30 


257 100 

1 


215 100 



o 82 
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Table XII 
Update Sources of Funding 



H B'jdgeted 



Source 


Phase 
I 


Phase 
II 


Phase 

y 


I 

% 


Phase 
$ 


II 

% 


Phase I 
$ 2 


Phase 
$ 


II 

% 


Locel Taxation 


98 


104 










$ 991,157 35 


$ 565,185 


49 


Other Sources 




















LSC»^ 


56 


10 


$877,882 


31 


$269,481 


23. 








CAA 


6 


1 


56,638 


2 


3,500 


.3 








Other Feaeral 
Grants 


6 


2 


4:3,100 


16 


4,781 


.4 








State Grants 


21 


10 


368,144 


13 


240,751 


21. 








Philanthropy 


9 


40 


84,957 


3 


73,259 


6. 








Total Other Sources 


98 


104 










$1,840,721 65 


$ 591,772 


51 


Total Amount Budgeted 
for those 65+ 


98 


104 










$2,831,878 100 


$1,156,957 


100 



84 



85 



Table XIII 

Funding Sources for Library Services to Older Adults 





Funding Sources 


Study 


Federal 

s 


* 


State 
t 




Local 
t 


• 


Philanthropy 
$ X 


Total 
t 




National Survey 


$ 565,054 


59 


$ 95,772 


10 


$229,853 


24 


$67,040 


7 


$ 957,719 


100 


Update Phase I 


$1,387,620 


49 


$368,144 


13 


$991,157 


35 


$84,957 


3 


$2,831,878 


100 


Update Phase II 


$ 277,76? 


24 


$240,751 


21 


$565,185 


49 


$73,259 


6 


$1,156,957 


100 



86 



87 



63 



Table XIV 
Cooperation With Other Agencies 





Relationships 




Phase 


I 


Phase 


II 


Type of Organization 


n 


% 


n 


% 


1. Social Service Agencies for Aging 


158 


22 


60 


13. 


2. Senior Centers 


88 


13 


121 


26. 


3. Nursing Homes 


95 


13 


133 


29. 


4. Church 


58 


8 


30 


6. 


b. educational 


53 


8 


30 


6. 


6. Mental HeaUh 


44 


6 


21 


5. 


7. Nutrition 


65 


9 


22 


5. 


8. Fraternal 


32 


5 


9 


2. 


9. Union 


9 


1 


2 


.f 


10. Health Care 


76 


11 


31 


7. 


11 • Other 


26 


4 


2 


.4 


Total 


704 


100 


461 


99.8 
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Table XV 

Update Barriers to Serving Older Adults in Frequencies and Percentages 





Rank 












Most Significant 


■ J 


Signifi-ant » 


2 


Least Significant 


. » 1 




Total 




Constraints 


Phase 

Jl 


I 

X 


Phase 

ji 


II 
* 


Phase I 
i * 


Phase 

£ 


II 
X 


Phase I 
n X 


Phase 


II 
1 


Phase I 
i * 


Phase II 
JL * 


Insufficient availability of staff 


28 


11 


113 


50 


117 


48 


69 


30 


101 


41 


45 


2C 


246 


100 


227 


?00 


Inadequate transportation for older adults 


42 


17 


35 


x6 


114 


45 


95 


44 


97 


38 


AA 
oo 


40 


253 


100 


216 


100 


Library priorities for service 


57 


22 


23 


11 


97 


38 


88 


41 


105 


41 


103 


48 


259 


100 


214 


10^ 


Lack of staff training opportunities 


23 


9 


20 


10 


38 


39 


85 


4C 


133 


52 


106 


50 


254 


100 


211 


100 


Fear for personal safety by older adults 


11 


4 


10 


5 


25 


10 


35 


16 


221 


86 


168 


79 


257 


100 


213 


100 


Inadequate publicity for existing services 


23 


9 


19 


9 


89 


35 


57 


28 


145 


5S 


126 


63 


257 


100 


202 


100 


Philosophy that nost library older adult 
service needs should be met as a part 
of general services, not services 
specifically created for elders 


74 






28 


101 


39 




35 


84 


32 


78 




259 


100 


210 


100 


Inadequate coordination among community 
agencies 


11 


5 


21 


10 


50 


21 


91 


42 


181 


75 


102 


48 


242 


100 


214 


100 


Lack of staff Interest 


32 


13 


9 


A 


76 


30 


39 


1 O 


147 


58 


163 


77 


255 


100 


211 


100 


Lack of appropriate equipment and materials 


19 


8 


37 


18 


61 


25 


92 


43 


163 


67 


82 


39 


243 


iOO 


211 


100 


Inadequate funding 


119 


48 


101 


46 


82 


33 


71 


33 


48 


19 


46 


21 


249 


ICO 


218 


100 


Architectural barriers In libraries 


26 


11 


44 


21 


51 


21 


30 


14 


168 


69 


139 


65 


245 


IOC 


213 


100 


Lack of Interest among older adults 


10 


4 


10 


5 


47 


20 


75 


35 


181 


76 


125 


60 


238 


100 


210 


100 


LiCk of awareness of older adults* needs 


16 


7 


41 


" 1 


98 


41 


86 


41 


128 


53 


84 


40 


242 


100 


211 


100 
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Table XVI 



Differences In Phase I Barriers to Serving Older Adults 







All 


Programs 




Longstanding Prograic? 


Newer Programs 










Constraints 


H 


X 


s^ 


H 


X 






X 


s 


t. 
value 


K 


2-Tail 
£ 


1. 


Insufficient availability of staff 


246 


1.54 


.71 


159 


1.56 


.67 


87 


1.52 


.65 


-0.768 


<!44 


.44 


2. 


Inadequate transportation 


253 


1.78 


,71 


163 


1.76 


.70 


90 


1.83 


.74 


-0.844 


251 


.40 


3. 


'.Ibrary priorities 


259 


1.82 


.77 


1AQ 


1 Al 


77 

mi i 


on 


1.79 


.77 


0.695 


257 


.69 


4. 


Lack of staff training opportunities 


254 


1.57 


.65 




1 AO 


cn 


oi 
91 


1.71 


.72 


-2.755 


252 


.OC 


5. 


Older adults fear for personal 
safety 


257 


l.i8 


.49 


167 


1.19 


.50 


90 


1.17 


.46 


0.392 


255 


.69 


6. 


Inadequate publicity 


257 


1.53 


.66 


Iw/ 


1 


.0/ 


on 


1 JO 


.DZ 


0.852 


255 


.39 


7. 


Philosophy of service 


259 


1.96 


.78 


167 


1.9G 


.78 


92 


1.97 


.79 


-0.092 


25/ 


.92 


8. 


Inadequate coordination 


242 


1.30 


.55 


155 


1.29 


.53 


87 


1.31 


.58 


-0.272 


24C 


.78 


9. 


Lack of staff Interest 


255 


1.54 


,71 


165 


1.56 


.72 


90 


1.52 


.69 


0.446 


253 


.66 


10. 


Lack of appropriate equipment and 
materials 


243 


1.41 


.63 


157 


1.41 


.64 


86 


1.40 


.62 


0.446 


257 


.65 


11. 


Inadequate funding 


249 


2.29 


.77 


iD7 


2.31 


.76 


92 


2.24 


.79 


0.220 


241 


.82 


12. 


Architectural barriers 


245 


1.42 


.68 


159 


1.46 


.69 


86 


1.35 


.65 


0.722 


247 


.47 


13. 


Lack of awareness of older adult 
needs 


238 


1.28 


.54 


153 


1.25 


.49 


85 


1.34 


.61 


-1.281 


236 


.20 


14. 


Lack of Interest among older 
adults 


242 


1.54 


.62 


156 


1.51 


.61 


86 


1.58 


.64 


-0.825 


240 


41 
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Table XVII 

Differences In Phase I and Phase II Barriers to Serving Older Adu'its 







All Phase I Programs 


All 


Phase II 


r. ugrams 










Cons^mintc 


N 


X 


s^ 


It 


X 


s^ 


t 

value 


df 


2-Ta11 
£ 


1. 


Ins jff ii^ient avillaMlltv nf ctaff 


246 


1.54 


.71 


cZ7 


1.70 


.78 


- 2.23 


469 


•03 


2. 


Inad^oiiats t rune iM>rt;it Inn 

AlldUC^Ua IrC I Qlld^Wl LQ L i Ull 


253 


1.78 


.71 


ZJo 


2.24 


.71 


- 6.89 


465 


.00 


3. 


Library orlorltles 


259 


1.82 


.77 




2.37 


.67 


- 8.32 


469 


.00 


4. 


Lack of staf^ raining opportunities 


254 


1.57 


.65 


211 


2.41 


.66 


13.76 


461 


.00 


5. 


Older adults fear for personal 
safety 


257 


1.18 


.49 




Z.74 


.54 


-33.06 


466 


.00 


6. 


Inadeouate oubllcltv 


257 


1.53 


.66 


cue 




.66 


-16.21 


455 


.00 


7. 


Philosophy of service 


?S9 


1.96 


.78 


210 


2.10 


.80 


- 1.82 


465 


.07 


8. 


Inadequate coordination 


242 


1.30 


.55 


214 


2.38 


.66 


-10.94 


452 


.00 


9. 


Lack of staff Interest 


255 


1.54 


.71 


211 


2.73 


.53 


-28.09 


46Z 


.00 


10. 


Lark of jinorODPlAf a oAiilnma*!^ »nA 

materials 


243 


1.41 


.63 


21i 


P. 21 


.72 


-12.68 


466 


.00 


11. 


Inadequate funding 


249 


2.29 


.77 


218 


1.75 


.78 


- 7.47 


457 


.00 


1.2. 


Architectural barriers 


245 


1.42 


.68 


213 


2.45 


.81 


14.72 


460 


.ou 


13. 


Lack of awareness of older adult 
needs 


238 


1.28 


.54 


210 


2.55 


.59 


-23.86 


444 


.00 


14. 


Lack of Interest among older 
adults 


242 


1.54 


.62 

1 


211 


2.20 


.74 


-10.41 


449 


.00 
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Table XVIII 



Older Adults as Employees and Volunteers 



Study 


Employees 


Volunteers 


Libraries 


Number 


X 


Libraries 


Number 


X 


n 


% 


n 


% 


National Survey 


137 


56 


517 


3.8 


66 


27 


363 


5.5 


Update, Phase I 


166 


52 


560 


3.4 


183 


58 


1,861 


10.2 


Update, Phase II 


218 


79 


270 


1.2 


227 


83 


1,339 


5.9 



Table XVII 



Differences in Phase I and Phase II Barriers to Serving Older Adults 



Constraints 


All Phase I Programs 


All Phase II Programs 


t 

value 


df 


2-Ta11 
£ 


N 


X 






X 


s^ 


1. 


Insufficient availability of staff 


246 


1.54 


.71 


227 


1.70 


./8 


- 2.23 


469 


.03 


2. 


Inadequate transportation 


, 253 


1.78 


.71 


216 


2.24 


.71 


- 6.89 


465 


.00 


3. 


Library priorities 


259 


1.82 


.77 


214 


2.37 


.67 


- 8.32 


469 


.00 


4. 


Lack of staff training opportunities 


254 


1.57 


.65 


211 


2.41 


.66 


ir.76 


461 


.00 




Older adults fear for personal 






















safety 


257 


1.18 


.49 


213 


2.74 


.54 


-33.06 


466 


.00 


6. 


Inadequate publicity 


257 


1.53 


.66 


202 


2.53 


.66 


-16.21 


455 


.00 


7. 


Philosophy of service 


259 


1.96 


.78 


210 


2.10 


.80 


- 1.82 


465 


.07 


8. 


Inadequate coordination 


242 


1.30 


.55 


214 


2.38 


.66 


-10.94 


452 


.00 


9. 


Lack of staff Interest 


255 


1.54 


.71 


211 


2.7: 


.53 


-28.09 


462 


.00 


10. 


Lack of appropriate equipment and 






















materials 


243 


1.41 


.63 


211 


2.21 


.72 


-12.68 


466 


.00 


11* 


Inadequate funding 


249 


2.29 


.77 


218 


1.75 


.78 


- 7.47 


457 


.00 


12. 


Architectural barriers 


245 


1.42 


.68 


213 


2.45 


.81 


14.72 


460 


.00 


13. 


Lack of awareness of older adult 






















needs 


238 


1.28 


.54 


210 


2.55 


.59 


-23.86 


444 


.00 


14. 


Lack of Interest among older 






















adults 


242 


1.54 


.62 


211 


2.20 


.74 


-10.41 


449 


.00 
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Table XVIII 
Older Adults as Employees and Volunteers 



Study 


Employees 


Volunteers 


Libraries 


Number 


X 


Libraries 


Number 


X 


n 


X 


n 


X 


National Survey 


137 


56 


517 


3.8 


66 


27 


363 


5.5 


Update, Phase I 


166 


52 


560 


3.4 


183 


58 


1.861 


10.2 


Update, Phase II 


218 


79 


270 


1.2 


227 


83 


1,339 


5.9 
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